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any mourner guilty of a breach of propriety is fined, and the
others flee the place in terror lest the ghost should overtake
them and wreak his vengeance on their devoted heads. Yet,
on the other hand, ghosts, if respectfully treated, can be
helpful. A child is usually named after some dead relative
or ancestor, whose ghost thereupon becomes the guardian
spirit of the infant. In time of drought, again, the Basoga
sacrifice a bull to the ghosts, and these powerful spirits are
believed to send the needed rain in return for the delicate
attention.
In this, as in the former volumes, Canon Roscoe wisely
confines himself to describing in clear and simple language
the results of his personal observations and inquiries, without
attempting either to co-ordinate these results with those of
other observers or to institute comparisons with the customs
and beliefs of other tribes in Africa or elsewhere. For this
prudent abstention the anthropologist at home can hardly
be too grateful to him. In anthropology the work of de-
scription should always be kept strictly apart from the work
of comparison ; and while description Is the function of the
worker in the field, the task of comparison should be re-
served for students at home, who in their libraries alone
possess the means of profitably comparing the institutions,
customs, laws, and religions of the various races of man.